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From an article The Detrow Teacher,” 


publication of the Detroit Federation of Teachers, AFT Local 231 


Philosopher Dewey at Yl 


by Robert Rothman 


Payne University, Detroit, Michigan 


| SAW John Dewey last May when he was 
gracious enough to receive me for what was 
to have been a fifteen-minute visit, but which 
turned out to be two hours instead. Despite a 
virus infection which had then been bothering 
him for a long time, he was a slender and 
sprightly man, much younger in action and ap 
pearance than he had been more than a decade 
before, when I had visited him in Nova Scotia 
He walked with rapid step, talked with his never 
failing oblique wit, looked up with eyes keener 
than my own a reference in his dictionary, and 
separated with sharp clarity the wheat from 
the chaff in our long conversation 

Always, with unfailing kindness, he gave. me 

ouragement in mv somewhat faltering cor 
ersation, until | was at ease. In fact, he was 

kind: as | later wrote him, “While | was 

New York I visited a very interesting guy 
named Mr. Dewey to whom I explained Joh: 
Dewey's philosophy. I say this in contrition 
for | now have the feeling that I talked too much 
nd asked too litth 
the child-centered school is not Dewey's 

Here is one of his comments that will be of 

ial interest to teachers. “Why,” he asked, 

“do writers and teachers insist on saddling me 
with the hildentered school? Anyone who 
has read me knows that it is the socially-centered 
school that | have 


Here, of urse, is the crux of John Dewey's 


sought.” 
educational philosophy. The antidote for tradi 
lism and authoritarianism is not to throw 
fards out the window, but rather to 
irage expioration in areas oi problem and 
To let the child “just grow,” as “prog 
have in his name advocated, is te leave 
the child at the mercy of chance, of every way- 
ward influence. The child comes to school with 
impulses conditioned by his social community 


foster those impulses, 


1 pru 


to make them conditions of a quest for skills 
and knowledge 

The school should be the child's world, says 
Dewey. a world in which he is encouraged to 
question, to doubt, and to solve the problems 
that are genuinely his. Skills should be second 
ary to his vital needs: only thus does knowledge 
become meaningful, only thus can he escape the 
education that is mere preparation for some 
dubious “time to come 

Such things John Dewey told me, while his 
somewhat disorganized white hair— Mrs. Dewey 
told him it needed cutting again—became more 


disorganized with each vigorous nod of his 


head 


philosophy is on eternal exploration 

Most impatient is this patient philosopher 
with the so-called philosophers who deny the 
validity of human social problems who seek 
refuge in the stai und assured world of plati 
tudes, tradition, and certainty. Fer him phil 
osophy is an eternal exploration Thus he re 
cently wrote to me 

“Of all the criticisms made of philosophy 
and philosophers I don’t know of any so deadly 
as that now passed by ‘philosophers’ upon them 
selves when they solemnly point out that to be 
‘true’ a proposition must be ‘necessary’ and 
that to be necessary it must be ‘tautological’: 
since propositions that venture to say some 
thing are ‘synthetic’ they are only probable 
Hurrah for A is A! Why don’t you relieve the 
prevailing gloom by an article that suggests 
that since life involves taking risks—even 
maybe that of dying—maybe philosophy would 
show signs of life if it took a dare once in a 
while? That you can simplify by hitching things 
together as well as by paring them down to 


0 equals 0 might turn out to be an exciting 


exploration. Perhaps there are some fermenta 


tions that aren't cases of rotting % 
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paper in pam phl. 


( - of the most 
in effective 
differences in status 
ition must rest in th t analy 
rity the various parties feel in 
nterests and points of view. Witl 
sense of security, minds ar interests 
meet Democratic admiziistration n 
roo ed ma sense of security 
It is for this reason that wise school admis 
istrators will not only welcome but encourage 
the independent organization of teachers af 
filiated with organized labor. Representativ: 
of such organizations can talk with adminis 
rators on equal footing and express the ideas 
and sentiments of their membership. Commun 
cation then becomes a matter of mutual per 
suasion among equais rather than mask 
vercion and influence on the one hand and 
compliance or evasion on the other. Without 
the medium of a ndependent organizatior 
which can fully express the character and ex 
perience of the teachers, it is almost impossible 
psychologically to bridge the status difference 
between administrator and teachers 
Moreover, it is impossible for the adminis 
trator to com»n jeate with his staff save 
through some organized structure. The facults 
needs an organizatior 6 a2 medium tor ntet 
themselves as a means 


communication amor 


of making up their minds. Thevw must take 


imerican 7 


‘eacher Organization 


in School Administration 


i systematic orga 
onditions in which they 
e in exploring and developing the full 
to of the r experiences terests 
| view 
\ ithout such an organization, ea h is isolated 
! the other suspicious and fs urful 
sharing his full thought. Hence each may as 
e the official attitude as a mask for his 
vate sentiment. Sincerity, mutual confidence 
nd full intercommunication demand an atmos 
if independence and security. In such an 
osphere, petty annovances, frustrations and 
« mav be continuously drained off and 
olved. More important. these conditions lead 


operation ad professional matters 


both official end voluntary orgenizetions needed 
Actually there should be two par allel organ 
rations. There should be an official organization 
the faculty which is concerned with the 
ontinuing functions of the institution. such as 
student affairs, curriculun development, com 
nunity relations, etc. In addition, there should 
be a voluntary organization concerned primarily 
with the personal interests and views of teach 
involving such matters as teacher welfare 
salaries, working conditions, et There are 
langers. unless these two types of organ 
ution are distinguished. In the first place, if 
he official organization of the faculty under 


takes to deal with the concerns of the voluntary 
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vity in their in 


a social ‘ 
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loubtless create a 


ar ized labor 
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reasons. In the first place, organized labor has 
been one of the most active forces in pressing 
for ever greater educational opportunity. The 
reason is simple. Workers have desired the 
best possible education for their children in 
order that they might improve their lot in life. 
Their children are the first to suffer from de- 


grading the quality of education 


In the second place, workers stand to gain 
more from demox racy and to lose more from its 
loss than most groups in a society. Organized 
labor is the first to suffer under dictatorship. 
Hence whatever one may think of organized 
labor, it must be recognized that it jealously 
champions democracy and as energetically 
fights all forms of dictatorship even in its own 


ranks 


The net effect of affiliation with organized 
labor, therefore, is to insure the independence 
and autonomy of free education as well as to 
give social support for it. Affiliation has the 
further value of providing trained counsel on 
educational policy. It is partly for that reason 
that the educational policy of organized labor 
generally has been informed and progressive. 


Thus, the independent organization of teach- 
ers affliated with organized labor provides a 
necessary condition for effective intercommuni 
cation among the staff and between staff and 
administration At the same time it provides 
the social support essential to free democratic 


education 
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to the detriment of the teaching profession 
dissolves quickly in the face of economic needs 
and abuse from political chicanery in the 
schools. When actually on the teaching job, 
working for meager salaries, teachers learn that 
they are “professionals” in an entirely different 
sense than doctors, lawyers, and dentists who 
determine their own working conditions 

Many thousands of teachers in the United 
States know from practical experience that 
teacher unionism is the highest type of pro 
fession! action because it results in actual a 
complishment rather than mere declaration of 
philosophical principles 

Irvin R. Kuenzli 
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June 18 - August 3 


Faculty of Political & Social Science 
of Philosophy and Liberal Arts 
of Politics 


The New School for Social Research 
offers a 1951 Summer program especially 
planned for teachers. Credit may be ob- 
tained to meet in-service requirements 
and for B.A., M.A., M.S.Se., Ph.D., and 


D.S.Se. degrees 


Fields Covered Include 


Economics 

Internatione! Affairs 
Mathematics 

Lengueges 

American Foreign Policy 
Americen Institutions 


Literature 

Writing Workshop 
Psychology 
Philosophy 

Religion 

Drawing and Painting 





Music Workshops 
Social Theory Jewelry & Leather Crafts 
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BENJAMIN FINE, PR.D.. Director 
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The Registrar, New School 
66 W.12S¢t., N.Y. C. 11, WN. Y. 
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this hemisphere before they did in Europe 

The public theatre, housed in its own build 
ing, acted by its own company before a paying 
audience, was inaugurated in Mexi il l a 
when in Europe it was still a novelty 

Creative genius—not of the Spaniards only 
but also of the Indians whom they taught—left 
ss enduring monuments vast cathedrals, and 
he sculptures and paintings adorning them 
The world’s literature was diversified and en 
riched by New World contributions. A host of 
discoverers, explorers, and conquistadors wrote 
voluminously, and many of them wrote extra 
ordinarily well, sometimes because of innate 
talent. sometimes by the sheer force of havin 
a magnificent tale to tell with the necessity o! 
setting it down as clearly and concisely as pos 
sible 

All this ardor for education and cultural ex 
pression was demonstrated by one of the leas 
sedentary people in human history, the six 
teenth-century Spaniards. No breed of men have 
had more doors su idenly opened for them or 
adventure and wonder, and none have ever ré 
sponded more swiftly, eagerly, and hardily t& 
hallenging but perilous opportunities for ma 


terial and spiritual gain 


on ere of interchange between hemispheres 

It was above all an epoch of tremendous i 
terchange between hemispheres; of giving and 
taking in such variety and profusion as earth 
had never seen. What were some of the things 
that Spain brought to her new found lands 
The sailing vessel and the horse; the wheel 
cattle and sheep and pigs and chickens. Ar 
gunpowder. What were some of the things that 
the New World introduced to Spain’ The 
anoe and the hammock; potatoes, both the 
sweet and that tuber isnamed the I¢ish; to 
matoes and eggplant and cor pineapples 
hocolate; rubber and quimine, and a host of 
medicaments to ease an ailing world 

From the beginning of the period of colon 
zation. a highly important policy ol Spa 


; 


toward ' 


her Americar colonies was that of 


sending out technical experts. They were need 
ed f course, to speed the work of making the 
lonization effective. So they arrived in hordes 
mechanics, mining and hydraulic technicians 
farm laborers and ditch diggers; and with then 
came tools, seeds plants and livestock 
In this country we are often led to believe 


and all too often it is our historians who « 
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mislead us—that the Spanish conquest of Amet 
ica was wholly conquest by fear and for gold 
Let me quote on that subject a Spaniard wh: 
is also a great and objective historian, Rafael 
Altan iT 
ilture in relation to the Americas was 
inderstood by the Spaniards with the liberalism 
to which thev had been obligated by their recog 
nition of the Indian's status as that of a free 
man. Consequently, the media of culture-—gen 
eral and professional schools, the printing press 
and all the rest-——were extended to the Indians 
and not restricted to European colonists, wheth 
er Spanish or of other nationality, as was the 
rule in colonizations carried out in the New 
World by men from other lands than Spain 
In accordance with this liberal criterion, Spain 
even brought to the Americas institutions of 
high learning—the universities and advanced 
methods of scientific work and research, wheth 
r employed for such industries as mining ot 
ipplied to unselfish labor in the field of the 
natural sciences; in which field Spanish 
ituralists, chemists, cosmographers, mathema 
ticians, and others greatly distinguished them 
selves. The first printing press of the Western 
Hemisphere was founded by Spaniards in Mexi 
one hundred years before the first English 
book to be printed in America was issued at 
Boston in 1640 
‘The education of the Indians was effected by 
the official or private establishment of spe ial 
schools, and most particularly those created by 
the religious missions (Franciscans, Jesuits, and 
those of other Orders) which in some districts 
formed model communities of peaceful civil 
zed living or of agricultural or other activity 
ss occurred, for example, in Paraguay and 


California.” 


city-pleaning ie Letin Americe 

City-planning was one project to which the 
Spaniard of those days devoted much thought 
What is a typical Latin American city like? 


Those of us who have visited the neighboring 


‘ public s have learned the pattern So too have 


those of us who have lived in our own Southern 
tates, to which it often afforded a model. Gen 
erally speaking, there is a central square, ot 
plaza, with the municipal buildings, church 
shops, and very likely the public market built 
n the four sides. It is a good practical plan 
specially for its intended purpose: to serve an 
solated 


citizenry in sparsely settled country 


il 
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naturally build upon the basic like 

nesses. But the diflerentiations in our cultures 
which are not division but diversity—are no 
less a part of our personalities as peoples and 
xs neighbors, and no less strong as foundations 

{ friendship and understanding 

In inter-American relations in the past we 
often preoccupied with the differences in 
und our outlook. We now re 
Importance the fundamental 
beginnings as free and inde 


ind in our constant objectives 


leper nee and freedom 


Americen solidarity in time of tension 

The solidarity of the American Republic . 
hardens under tension and under pressure. It 
has been not weakened but strengthened by two 
World Wars. The swift spontaneous denuncia 
tion by the 21 


sion in Korea, and support of the United 


American Republics of aggres 


Nations from every capital in the Western 
Hemisphere, manifests it once again, here and 
now 

Twenty vears ago. at an inter-American edu 
cational congress in Havana, Cuba, a Peruvian 
delegate said 

And now | ask you: What is the significance 


of this deep spiritual unrest, of which the cen 


trifugal force drives us to these efforts toward 
unification and cultural coordination? What 
is the significance of the unanimity of these 
aspirations for continental cooperation and 
harmonization Their significance . lies 
in the blossoming forth in our America of a 
new culture As in the case of Asiatic civ 
ilizations which were followed in the course of 
centuries by the civilization of Europe with its 
twofold aspect of Latin and Anglo-Saxon cul 
tures, so, in a future as yet indefinite though 
ertainly not far distant, this European civiliza 
tion whose sons and heirs we Americans are, 
will be followed by a new one, not exclusively 
Latin, not exclusively Saxon, but rather the 
product of the collaboration in and the co 
ordination of that which is noblest and finest, 
truest and most human, in both 

That was a peacetime utterance which a 
juires even greater relevance in this present 
period of conflict and stress. The solidarity of 
the American Republics, which is the safe 
guard of the freedom that we cherish and the 
democratic faith that we share, was forecast long 
ago by the Prophet Isaiah, with whose words 
| close 

“They helped everyone his neighbors; and 
everyone said to his brother, “Be of good 


ourage 
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Court by a reference to the fundamental Amer- 
ican ideas of the limits of sovereignty and the 


freedom of action of its citizens. Several pages 


of this portion of the opinion are well worth 


quoting in full. We quote only one paragraph 
which reveals the insight of the Court into the 
basic American philosophy of government 

“To contend that under the abstract idea of 
sovereignty the citizens of a state could not 
petition and meet with their government or any 
of its departments or officials and to negotiate 
and if such negotiations failed, refuse to fun 
tion for it would be a reversion to the old 
monarchial right of sovereignty and the divine 
right of kings which is repugnant to the idea 
of a free citizenry which was first recognized 
and has been under the process of constant 
development since it was asserted before King 
John at Runnymede and resulted in the signing 
of the Magna Charta 

The question of whether strikes by govern 
ment employees may be prohibited by law, even 
though they exist as a basic right, was not 
strictly before the Court. The Court, however, 
conceded that the regulatory power exists, since 
the Court had found that no Minnesota statute 
prohibited the strike in question. The state 
ments of the Court on this point may be re 
garded as something lawyers call obiter dicta 
that is. a statement not necessary to the decision 
and therefore having no binding force 

At the same time, the idea that a public em 
ployee may not strike merely because he is a 
public servant is “to indulge in the expression 
of a personal belief and then ascribe to it 
legality on some tenuous theory of sovereignty 

supremacy of government 

Further the Court said, “The right to strike 
is rooted in the freedom of man, and he may 
not be denied that right except by clear, un 
equivoc al language embodied in a constitution 


statute, ordinance, rule or contract 


the decision will heve oa wide influence 

That this decision will be widely discussed 
and will have great influence cannot be doubted 
Courts of other states will feel constrained t& 
follow it. In many cases, Courts will give the 
lip service but strain every effort 


decor 


toward finding a distinguishing feature that will 
enable them to come to a different result 
It should, furthermore, reinforce the efforts 


of those who seek to gain statutory recognitior 
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of the right of public ¢ mplovees to barvait 
lectively At the same time it will give added 
impetus to those seeking laws prohibiti: 
strikes by public employees in the several states 
This is a major victory for the organized 
public employee. Even without the right to 
strike, the fundamental right to bargeai: ol 
lectively by representatives of their own 


ing is established bevond recall 


A.F.T. POLICY 
ON TEACHERS’ STRIKES 
WHEREAS, At the present time, it cannot 
be said that even one state among the 48 states 
in the nation makes adequate provisions for 
the negotiation of issues involvell in teacher 
employer relationships ; and 
WHEREAS, Refusal of school authorities to 
negotiate or to establish adequate machinery to 
adjust grievances over the years has resulted 


in a steady lowering of morale among teachers; 


and 
WHEREAS 


forced teachers in some instances to take «trike 


Intolerable conditions have 
action; therefore be it 

Re solved, That despite the existence of these 
deplorable conditions we deem it wise that the 
American Federation of Teachers maintain a 

»strike policy; and be it further 

Resolved, That its locals adopt methods of 
negotiation conformable to local needs and 
laws; and be it further 

Resolved, That the American Federation of 
Teachers support locals to the fullest extent in 
their efforts to secure adequate salaries and 
satisfactory working conditions or the redress 
of legitimate 


grievances 


idopted at 1947 AFT convention 
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INDONESIA. a New Nation. 
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UNESCO assists in improving edecetion system 
Recognizing that the prosperity of the cour 
ends on the qualities and abilities of its 
the Indonesian Government today 
te provide the untry with 
of education and training 
UNESCO, whose Fifth General Conference 
sdmitted Indonesia as a Member State last vear 
has already taken an active part in helping these 
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The CARE - f Korea 
Committee is sponsoring 
an appeal for funds to 
send the familiar CARE 
food and textile packag 
es to the people of Ko 
rea. Contributions in any 
amount may be sent to 
the AFL Representative, 
(AR L-for-Korea Com 
20 Broad 
New York 5, N.Y 


mittee “treet 


wwe: This smiling orphan 


it tries on a uy Of fancy 


orphans by the 


imerican people 


wicut: Bewildered Korean 
rphans, with tears in their 
eves, wast in the fuselage of 
a 4 transport of the US 
Far East Air 
evacuation from Seoul to @ 
sven in southern Korea 


Forces for 
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{ pref 


ros! 


A‘ 


ME 


PHOTOS 


CARE Aid 
Urged for 


KOREA 


The fighting that has «wept back 
and forth across Korea has taken 
a dreadful toll of its people. Crops 
and livestock have been decimated 
homes destroyed, clothing and all 


At least two mil 


lion South Koreans ire 


possessions lost 
homeless 
refugees, with many among them 
widowed, orphaned wounded, and 


sick Though the US 
ment, with other U.N 


Govern 
members 
relief supplies for 


has pledged 
Korea, immediate aid from indi 


viduals 18 needed if Korea's civil 


lan population is to be saved 





An xperimental] Group 
in the Danish Folk School 


Viovement 


ectal interest in the articl nw the Danish 
nig this additional informati which was 
19 and of the Americar fc ory Committee 


ol Movement 


perience 


’ 
Ar ericanes 


Just Whet Will the Next Experimenta! 
Group Do? 


fugust th The 

by boat. On board the 

ed with each other 
on to the project, a 


Danish lar guage 


lugust 18th { p 
will spend a week 
hearing introduct 


for 


How did the experimental group get au Folk Sch 
started? | Mia vt the Haslo ' commun 
Fol Rise | Nielsen, car ther than fron 

Danish language 

sfrhing fret ha 

cation. Parti 

is also important 


reated to tra 





October 20th—Another evaluation week will 
igain take place, bringing all participants to 


gether 


Vovember 3rd—Now the group will be divided 
among the four most outstanding Folk Schools 
There they will live and study until Easter 
Each person’s course of study will be dictated 
by his own interests, within the “liberal arts” 
vature of the Folk School curricula. The cur 
ricula in these Folk Schools differ somewhat, but 
they usually provide most of the following 
World and English Literature, World Politics 
Church and School, Sociology, Teaching Hand 
work, Drama, Bible History, Teaching Gym 
rstics, Philosophy Zoology, Chemistry, et 
In addition, Folk Schools usually provide one 
or more spec ial lectures daily at which the whole 


student body 1s present 
- 
But what is studied in the Folk Schools is not 


so important as how it ts studied. Anyone who 


decides for or against study at a Folk School 
Iw suse of the subject matter will hav e missed 
the point of “the living word.” 


An ple opportur ity is given car h member 


if the Experimental Group to take field trips 


other Folk Schools and sovial developments 
which he may be interested. The period of 
study will also include long { hristmas vaca 


tion during which group members will be free 
to visit friends they have made. to go skiing on 
the “Continent, et 
The whole group will zg ather periodically to 
plore the meaning of their “studying the Folk 
Schools by studying in them.” Thus group mem 
will be encouraged to take initiative in 
the future program and evaluation of 
their group. Present at these meetings will be 
rained resource people who are familiar with 
past Experimental Groups and whe are anxious 


to help in any way they can 


{pru ] ith 


will terminate. Lach person will then be left to 


At Easter the program of the group 


wn resources. A variety of plans for the 

of the stay in Europe will probably have 

made by this time. The first Experimental 

up toured the Continent together, spending 

ne time on the Riviera. Then some returned 

to visit still more in the Danish homes of which 

they had become real parts Others travelled 

extensively as individuals on the Continent. One 
is still in Denmark! 
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All group members are encouraged to explore 
what their Danish experience will mean for 
their own work in their own communities in 
the U.S.A. The E xperimental Group continually 
seeks ways of applying here what is found to 


be suggestive over there 


What is the cost? The estimated cost for 
transportation from New York to Copenhagen 
and return, board and room, tuition, and for 
adequate but reserved personal expenses is only 
$950. This low sum is made possible through 
the cooperation of the Danish Folk Schools 
the hospitality of Danish families where group 
members will spend considerable time, and 
through contributions of money and of services 
by interested individuals on both sides of the 
Atlantic. No one interested should refrain from 


applving because of lack of funds 


Whe is eligible? College graduates will be 
given preference. But this is certainly no hard 
and-fast rule, since such factors as “maturity,” 
serious interest’ and an “adventurous spirit 

nere crucial than years spent in formal 
education. A speaking knowledge of Danish is 
net required But the willingness to acquire it 
is. The Experimental Group places no racial 


or creedal restrictions on its membership 


Who is behind this venture? Aage and 
Laurel Rosendahl Nielsen, the founders of the 
Experimental Group, are its co-directors. An 
advisory committee in Denmark and another 
in the U.S.A. work and counsel with Mr. and 
Mrs. Nielsen 


Danish Advisory Co 
J. Th. Arnfred, Principal, Askov Hojskole 
Erik Halvorsen, Secretary, Folk School Alum- 

ni Asuociation 
Hall Kock, Prin ipal, Krogerup Hojskole 


Aage Damgaard, manufacturer 


nmiliece 


Johannes Novrup, former Chief Government 
Inspector of Adult Education 

Jens Rosenkjaer, former teacher at Askov 
Hojskole 


Arne Sorensen, journalist and educator 


{merican Advisory Committee 


Richard 
Scandmavian Foundation 
DeWitt C. Baldwin, Director, Lisle Fellow- 


hip 


Andrews, Secretary, American 
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A. F. of T. Summer Institute 


WHEN? = August Sth-I7th, 195! 





WHERE? School for Workers—University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 


For A. F. of T. members 


Discussions, lectures, workshops, recreation— 
with A. F. of T. members and members of other 








Two-week period including tuition, lodging, and board—-$70.00 


Pian to spend Aug. 5th-17th at Madison! 





Purther details will be given in the next issue of THE AMERICAN TEACHER. 

















EDUCATION NEWS DIGEST 


Scholarship trip to Europe offered. A 


scholarship trip to Europe, with all expenses 
paid, will be awarded to the person (teachers 
included) who writes the best essay entitled 
“Why I Would Like to Go Hosteling in Europe,” 
in a contest sponsored by the American Youth 
Hostels, Inc., 6 East 39th Street, New York 16 
N.Y. The winner in the competition will join 
one of the supervised groups sponsored by the 
AYH and will spend 8 weeks abroad, sailing 
about June 15 and returning about September 1 
Abroad, the winner will cover some distances 
by train or ship, but the greater part of his trip 
will consist of hosteling (hiking or “biking”™) 
Full information and application forms may be 
obtained from National Headquarters, Ameri- 
ean Youth Hostels, 6 E. 39th Street, New York 
16, N.Y 


School improves children's behavior, 
mothers say. Mothers believe the behavior of 
their children improves upon entering first 
grade, a study at the University of Illinois Col 
lege of Education has revealed 

Celia Burns Stendler and Norman Young of 
the Bureau of Research and Service questioned 
212 mothers prior to the entrance of their chil 
lren to first grade and again after two months 
of school 

The mothers reported that behavior following 
school entrance improved with respect to such 
traits as responsibility, helpfulness, good hu 
mor, and independence. With regard to r 
sponse to directions and to self-control, mothers 
noticed either no change or a change for the 
better 

In general, children look forward to begin 
ning first grade with a high degree of “favor 
ible anticipation,” the study found. According 
to their mothers, they look upon the experience 
is a very important stage in the process of 
growing up 

Children attach a prestige value to the e 
trance into first grade and show evidence of 
onsciousness of self-importance, the 

They reacted similarly to first 

regardless of whether or not the 


usly atter led nureery hool ' 


(dueried on changes in the attitude of the 
child toward the mother as a result of meeting 
a new authority in the form of the teacher, most 
of the mothers reported no change, but 42 per 
cent indicated some charge in the direction of 
putting the teacher above the mother. In almost 
all cases (92 per cent) the mothers were con- 
vinced the children liked school and the teacher, 
even though 42 per cent mentioned criticism of 
the school by the child, and 39 per cent re 


ported days when the child did not want to go 


= hi ol 


Science teachers offered fellowships. Sci 
ence Teachers Fellowships provided by a grant 
from the Westinghouse Educational Foundation 
will bring 50 high and preparatory school 
teachers of science to the Massachusetts Insti 
tute of Technology for six weeks beginning 
Monday, July 2 

Designed to provide a review of fundamental 
scrences as well as a survey of recent screntity 
advances, the program will include lectures and 
demonstrations by many prominent members 
of the M.LT. faculty 


eral direction of Professor Francis W. Sears 


It will be under the gen 


hairman of the Institute's Summer Program 
for Science Teachers Committee. 

The fellowship program is made possible by 
a grant of $62,500 from the Westinghouse Edu 
ational Foundation, made in 1949 to provide 
0) M.LT. Science Teachers Fellowships of $250 
each to be awarded each summer from 1949 
to 1953 

The 1951 program, third in the five-year 
ert is open to science teachers in high and 
preparatory schools throughout the United 
States who are college graduates or have equiv 
ulent qualific itions to carry on the courses 

Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., president of the 
Institute, describes the 1951 Science Teachers 
Program as a special service designed to help 
teachers keep pace with the latest developments 

science 

The program will include a review of impor 
tant concepts in physics and chemistry pre- 
sented by those in charge of freshman instruc 
tion in these subject« at MLL.T and will cover 


recent devel pment« n the fields ot physics 





A study of the use of educational films 
in Nebraska, George Hammersmith, chairma 
f AFT's standing committes educatior 
new media reports 
, ducational 


etgy acceicrat 
ff Nebrack 


institutions 


lecules, applicatx 
biol ay biolog 
sse of radar in meteor Nebraska State Depart: 


on of rain, determi revealed the | 


sctivity, and pr 


dining 
te institute ¢ A reading list in labor-management reia- 
mn the (Che les Rive: tions. The | niversity fi] 1! 


the itors, as well 


* sig htne 


Educational programs on TV. 
' ‘ 


var 


ew } 


tr 


$1,000,000 to improve citizenship educa- 
tion. A gra bene 





“America will continue to be great as long as we champion the right of our brothers to be different, 
to contribute out of a different cultural background and out of a different religious tradition to the 
enrichment of the whole . . . True brotherhood is based on an appreciation of differences.”-——Rabhi 
Edward Klein, in a sermon on February 25, 1951. 


THE 


Human Relations Front 


by Layle Lane 


Chairman of the Committee on Democratic Human 
Relations 





DEBITS CREDITS 
The Indians and Eskimos of Hydaburg, Alaska have a ' I f Alabama publicly burned 
reserve of 101,000 acres, which is only a small part of i , ‘ sed to lash Alabama prison 
their original land holdings. The fishing sites or traps,” said the governor, 
eserve have been seized by pa king companies La e people of Alabama and 
a recent ruling by the Commissioner of the Ir th try that thie last relic of brute 
Bureau, limiting the rights of Indians to + the past throughout 


f their own choosing, the natives 
im thei efforts ! regain what i« 
ol 


Navaio bows ar girls me ’ , 
urche f ‘ onducts an annual 


near Brigham City A — 
n's Capital.” Ite faculty 


equa id reservation omes 
' anc od ial. Professor Victor 


14,004 


‘ of school age, the Dean 
leepite a treaty dating 
‘ sgreen t that echooling 
additional 8,000 children rece vias ‘ et f segregation of races on 
reservation or j 1 steamboats within the state has been 


ol boards bar Indian chi re to take effect June 1, 195] 


n nadequate 


on the grounds that their 


the AFL Race Kelations Institute, 


January ander the auspices of the Detroit and 


Wayne County Federation of Labor, was the creation 


vy the Federation of « special committee to foster 
emocrat pract jocel unions and to cooperate 


es having similar objectives 


assistant professer in the school 
Carolina State College, recently 
. a contest sponsored by the Ne 
mortality rate rim excess «i ; Home Builders and Architecturd 
| the population as ol Haven Emer r femor Matsumota won two prizes for his 
says that 0% o . x jians . : ! ne for a kitchen layout 
of preventable 


of paintings 
the Indians » from Jepen and ene each from Indis 


Netural History thro and Iran, have been in the United States to learn in 


«trial and community methods that can be used in 
sntries. Dr. Karimi of Iran remarked that she 
found “in the Avondale Cotton Mills of Alabama 
beet labor management relations of all twenty 
yntries she had visited. Such good conditions for 
such high standards, the profit sharing, the 

os, maybe 1000 to 7,000 workers! It was 

od secing it and perhaps in « few years I can find 


Matthew Martinez, a native 

aduate from ite high ect nd a veters id ad 
War Il, recently tried a for postmaster 

me other pe took the examinatiors 

H wever, he wae apr nted t the post 

is 6 bebeved that Dias against per 1s of Spanish 

American or Mexican background is t} » for the 


’ vi thon of the merit eveten to t w the example.” 


— - 23 
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Scholarships awerded become deeply interested in the he number of hired workers 
by labor groups school and frequently visit it to { these ages in agriculture (441,000 


check on ways in which they can lx oe Acswust and 295,000 in October) 


The California and Michigan State ‘ 


of service This 
o ms | » c ‘ 
Federation il abor af announc Other 


amily labor, though unpaid, 
areas, too, are honoring was a real job for most of these chil 
ing scholarship awards for deserving Gompers through their schools. Of iren. Except for a small number of 
high school students. This is the first cers of the Baltimore Federation of classed as self-employed, 
lume the California Federat . has Labor unveiled a piaque commeme o ae sated ae working unless 


nidert ' <t ut 
ind sken such a project, but they { the Samuel i at least 15 hours during 


rating the dedication o 

Gompers Memorial School. The Sig ek. A substantial proportion 
ships of x ch t > > 
ng st each for worthy stu und =Pictoria Pa on t percent if August and 42 per 


ient wi will attend a tour-year 


are already offering three scholar 


. sented ‘ 0 a portr of October) worked 35 hours « 
se Awards will be determined onger 
regardless race, « , or creed 


the basis of special two-hour ex Children under 14 at work n nonagricultural industries 


sminations on social and economix Are chi der 14 years of age ldren with nonagricultural 


Stetems aSacting . ~— 
onditions affecting labor. The money employed United States obs (465,000 in August and 272,000 


thre sf uc ites « oo ; 
iden Most people would say “No.” The in October) worked largely as news 


me on the liege of his choiwe 
The Mici gan Federation of Labor 


is offering $2100 in its second annual 


Department of Labor says “Yes.’ ove, as baby sitters and domestic 
Two sample surveys of child labor, workers, and as helpers in retail drug 
made for the U.S. Department of r grocery stores. Moet of these chil 


eseay competitios Uhe prizes will be Labor's Bureau of Labor Standards iren worked for pay 404,000 in 


| to hree . o fo he > . 
ivided into three set me tor the by the Census Bureau in the latter Aueust and 209.000 in October. In 


Detroit area, one tor southerr Mich half of 195 show that large num August one in four 113,000 worked 


an outside of Detroit, and the third y , , dren. 10 througt . “4 
were working t ne in eight (33,000). Rela 
ula. In each set @ fret newspaper carriers few were in fulltime jobs; in 
prise of $500 and & second of $2 At i ‘ aby seittere and in WU, oF K per ent worked 


giv Last year a single set 
‘ (ug 


ours per week and in 
r northern M ga nciuding the 


ipper penins 


£ 


st it is estimeted that ) n ot i" the week 
awarded for the entire were 1,095,000; in October, « ; iD ber only 2, However, 


s year is “How nth 719.000. These work R ources indicate that employ 


hanged Amer 
= — children accounted for | in 8 of { children so young, if unregu 


rs he win 
. I . jlation of these ages snd unsupervised, may be un 


rda { . . : . 
pwal or tui in 12 in October . r injurious, regardice of 


rpose approved 
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mittee > 
st 592.000. and iz 
enrollment of yourng wo hers 
ugh |3 years of ege 
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. on . 


nior Large numl ‘ iret er rs of age are expected 
sone ‘ wf ) agricu he is 01. 86.000 of these work 
( 188,000 


10 through 13 years of 


opene 


t enrolled in school. The 
it of school were chiefly 
aericultural work (82,000 
. = j 86.000). Practically all of 

Labor honors Gompers re per h months , ren who were out of school 


. t ‘ August 
through public schools wr , 4 ing for pay were- employed 
. . . tober , 140.000 st { 42.000 


In honor of the 10let birthday 


npaid orters ricultur th 
Samuel Gompers, founder of the “"? = oprreerure 
American Federation of Labor, the 


ago Federation of Labor e 


resented a gift of $20 
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standards for human rights 


HUMAN RIGHTS—WORLD DECLARA. 
TION AND AMERICAN PRACTICE 


wis ‘ 


{fa 


for educational films 





Nations and through civil rights agencies in the prose 
tung branches of the national governments. 

Alert private nongovernmental agencies, acting 
behalf of those whose rights are violated, both in 
international field and nationally 

+ A special Human Rights Commission with inde 
lent power to investigate and enforce. 
The development of such international authority on 
ratic foundations would obviously contribute 
sthy to the decline of police states,” concludes Mr 
iwin. “An enforceable system of rights, even if 
ofined to a few signatery countries as a beginning 
d, as it worked, spread widely 
ter reviewing each article of the Universal Dex 
Human Rights in the light of law and 
tice in the United States, the author believes tha 
terms of the basic democratic righte—freedom to 
snge governments and the powers of a sovereign 
ple—the record is highly encouraging. But if one 
sses the denial of equality under law to all citizens 
ause { race, nationality, and sex, the record is 
ur less encouraging It is doubtful, however, whether 
any other ma or democracy has achieved a better score, 
ne where so diversified a people exist un- 


vernment 


toward better 


labor-management relations 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN 
MODERN BUSINESS 


msored by a group of American business leaders 
¢-Hall, inc. New York, N.Y. S2 pp. Copies 
from the American Federation of 
Jackson Bled., Chicago 4, Ill 
[men wi prepared this pamphiet con 
with «a distinguished list of ecomamista, edu 
editors ergymen, and union leaders because 
recognize that business men alone annot solve 
abor-management problem, even though they have 
neiderable progress in dealing with the men 
women they en vy. Certainly they are speaking 
mployers, bu quite frankly that no one 
ecded arly “the rights of man 
The discussior s not, therefore, a ene 
of labor 
ooperath 
structive approa 
the ' port mnitiees 
mn thie epirit that t! pamphict 
{ labor-mar wnt relat 
human re 
nierdepend 
anc ‘ 
as characterist ia men whet 
members ; , mere " 
workers howls uw. Democracy eckr 


es these needs of man af omes hearer to «2 


ng them than any other syetem. This pattern 
tical life is thus a fitting pattern for 


Moreover, team work is a moral ar 


The Amerswoan Teacher { pril 


demand as well as a psychological one. Management 
must fully recognize these factors and take them into 
consideration to effect a contented, harmonious and 
eficient team 

It is agreed that nations have become rich while 
xploiting their workers, but this unwholesome situation 
annot endure. And we have beard the voice of labor 
through unions demanding social legislation to curb 
exploitation and to win a share in increasing wealt! 
Progress is being made. Good physical working n 
litions, intelligent personnel policies, and stable em 
ployment are coming nearer to realities. However 
these alone are not enough. As the authors stat: the 

ie problem is the establishment of a total pattern 
that will meet the needs of man's moral and socia 
nature 

The pamphlet continues Labor is not merely « 
commodity, to be bought and sold, used and dis 
carded, like a machine tool in the factory Em 
ployees’’ first demand is that they be treated a» 
human beings, not as machines.” Unions have been 
right to seek better than a subsistence level for their 
members; a basic wage is « moral obligation of 
dustry. Man also needs self-respect, the respect of 
others. a chance to live. some assurance of security 
and a social life. To concentrate on only one of these 
is a fallacy which leads to frustration. Because so 
much of a man's life is spent at his work, frustration 
there leads to aggressive action and produces an un 
healthy society 

The authors stress use of the best personne! pra« 
thoes, adequate opportunities tor communicator ' 
ideas of employees, « program for grouping employees 
to participate in company activities, and the oppor 
tunity to share increased productivity. Labor unions 
offer the avenue through which this participation may 
be organized; they should be regarded as the natura 
voice of emplovees and never as a challenge to the 
rights of management. The employer must recognize 
that ti mion frequently offers a better means of 
emmunication between him and labor than any he 

sid humeelf devise. Moreover, unions are growing 
p. No longer are they merely militant and belligerent, 
# many now undertake a benevolent and educational! 
thor 
Management and labor—through its unione—can 


solve many of the problems eur economic life only 


; 
through cooperation. The world is looking to the United 
‘ 


, 
an example of what {ree men can achieve 


ppertunity.” 


games for school 
A SCHOOL GAME BOOK 


Ry Mancaner F. Muvac end Mantan S. Hotaes 
trated by Geonce Maruews. Harper & Pr 
Vew York, N.Y. 124 pp. 82.50 
This book « a variety of good ideas and 
gestions that would be especially helpful for 
. ‘ 


recesses or Friday afternoons. The arrange: 


the materia! * good «a the eaplianations are ra 
’ 


. Altogether + a very worthwhile w 


Masse L. Barrt, Lecal |, ¢ 
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Offer bill to permit 
mid-year salary increase 
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Survey reveals practices for paying 
master teachers of student instructors 
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New plan provides extra pay on a job basis 
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25 MILWAUKEE, The 
Milwaukee board 
has voted to place all extra-curricular 
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DEARBORN, MICH 
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celebrated in Toledo 
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"The bonds William and I bought 


for our country’s defense 
helped build a house for us!” 


HOW U. S$. SAVINGS BONDS PAID OFF 
FOR MRS. ROSE NYSSE OF BRISTOL, PA. 
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Mrs. Rese Nyece seys, 
“In 1942 William and I 
started making | s 
Savings Konds a part 
of our plan for financmal 
security. | joined the 
Payroll Sevings Plan 
at the Sweetheart Soap 
Co. where I work, and 
began buying « $100 
bond a month, knowing 
my maney was sefe and 
working for me U.S 
Savings Homds certain 
ly make eaving camer’ 














“Sevings Gends slone 
meade « $1.00 down 
payment on our house’ 

mye Mra Nye “Al 
together, we'we aawed 
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Your goverewmret deer wot pas f 
conperatsos wth tha Adeertiens 


the adeermmen li 


“There's nothing more wonderful than a house 
and garden of your own,” says Mrs. Nysse, 
“and no surer way to own one than to save for it 
through U. S. Savings Bonds and the 
safe, sure Payroll Savings Plan 


You can do what the are doi 
“the fineto ct pte ang 


Maybe you can't save quite as much as 
William and Rose Nysae, maybe you can 
save more. But the important thing is to 
start now! It only takes three simple steps. 


1. Make the big decision —to put saving first 
before you even draw your pay. 

2. Grecide to save a regular amount system- 
atiwally, week after week, or month after month 
Even small sums, saved on a systematic basin, 
become a large sum in an amazingly short time! 
3. Start eaving by signing up mday in the 
Payroll Savings Plan where you work or the 
Bond-A-Month Plan where you bank. 


You'll be providing security not only for 
yourself and your family, but for the 
bleased free way of life that’s so very im- 
portant to every American. 


FOR YOUR SECURITY, AND YOUR 
COUNTRY’S TOO, SAVE NOW— 
THROUGH REGULAR PURCHASE OF 
U. S. SAVINGS BONDS! 
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